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The Blithe La 


BY FREDERICK TENNYSON. 
How the blithe lark runs up the golden stair” 
That leads through cloudy gates from heaven to 
earth, 
And all alone in the empyreal air, 
Fills it with jubilant swect sounds of mirth ! 
How far he seems, how far, 
With the light upon his wings— 
Is it a bird or star 
That shines and sings? 


What matter if the days be dark and frore ? 
This sunbeam tells of other days to be, 
And singing in the light that floods him o’er, 
In joy he overtakes futurity ; 
Under cloud-arches vast 
He peeps, and sces behind 
Great summer coming fast 
Adown the wind! 


And now he dives into a rainbow’s rivers, 
In streams of gold and purple he is drowned, 
Shrilly the arrows of his song he shivers, 
As though the stormy drops were turned to sound; 
And now he issues through, 
He scales a cloudy tower, 
Faintly, like fallen dew, 
His fast notes shower. 


Let every wind be hushed, that I may hear 
The wondrous things he tells the world below ; 
Things that we dream of he is watching near ; 
Hopes that we never dreamed he would bestow. 
Alas! the storm hath rolled 
Back the gold gates again, 
Or surely he hath told 
All heaven to men! 


So the victorious poet sings alone, 
And fills with light his solitary home, 
And through that glory sees new worlds foreshown. 
And hears high songs and triumphs yet to come ; 
He woos the air of time 
With thrills of golden chords, 
And makes the world to climb 
On linkéd words. 


What if his hairs be gray, his eyes be dim, 
If wealth forsakes him, and if friends be cold # 
Wonder unbars the thousand gates to him ; 
Truth never fails, nor beauty waxeth old; 
More than he tells, his eyes 
Behold, his spirit hears— 
Of grief and joy, and sighs 
Twixt joy and tears. 


Blest is the man who with the sound of song 
Can charm away the heart-ache, and forget 
The frost of penury and the sting of wrong 
And drown the fatal whisper of regret ! 
Darker are the abodes 
Of kings, though his be poor, 
While fancies, like the gods, 
Pass through his door. 


Singing, thou scalest heaven upon thy wings, 
Then liftest a glad heart into the skies ; 
He maketh his own sunrise while he sings, 
And turns the dusky earth to paradise. 
I see thee sail along, 
Far up the sunny streams ; 
Unseen, I hear his song, 
I see his dreams. 





For Dwight'’s Journal of Music. 
Half a dozen of Beethoven's Contempo- 
raries. 
II. ANTONIO SALIERI. 
[Continued from Vol. xxiii, page 210 ] 

Mosel says this firstling of Salieri has nowhere 
traces of a beginner’s uncertain hand ; but on the 
contrary shows the value of his previous profound 
and indefatigable study, as well as proves his na- 
tive capacity. None but such as have, like him, 
really prepared themselves for their art and pos- 
sess an inborn talent, can thus begin their career. 
The work is in the old Italian style, but through- 
out dramatic in form, except the part of Artemia, 
which is devoted to bravura for the sake of Clem- 
entina Baglioni, who sang it and who was a con- 
cert singer with a high soprano voice; but even 
her part is not wanting in beautiful and expres- 
sive melody.* Modulations are more numerous 
than were then common, but in every case, says 
Mosel, used because called for by the dramatic 
situation. The airs are of the form of that day, 
and only on this aceount can the work be said to 
be antiquated. The accompaniment is simple, 
the instruments employed are few, especially in 
the excellent comic music of both finales, that the 
text might be easily followed. “The opinion 
prevailed in those days,” says Mosel, “that in the 
musical drama the words were of some impor- 
tance ; indeed, some composers of that time, and 
among them Salieri, pushed this error so far, as 
to affirm, that the poem of an opera is the main 
thing, and the music is added only to increase its 
effect and lend it that fascination, which can 
alone arise when a melody has a real union with 
words. Not until our day was the brilliant dis- 
covery made, that an operatic text has no other 
object, than that of yielding a composer syllables 
for a stream of senseless tones, which is again 
swallowed up by a still mightier flood from the 
orchestra.” 

[A little cynical, Herr Mosel, for you are evi- 
dently speaking ironically ; it is clear that you 
are an “‘old fogy ;” for,across the Atlantic,the peo- 
ple will not go to the opera unless it is in an un- 
kpown tongue—and the Americans must be right, 
you know. ] 

The tenor, Caribaldi, was one of those magnif- 
icent singers, common in the last century, if not 
now, from Italy, who, with splendid voice and no 
other instruction than what they gained simply 
by listening to good singers, unable todistinguish 
one written note from another, and consequently 
obliged to learn every part by having it sung or 
played to them until it was fixed in their memo- 
ries, sang with a truth, spirit and beauty that 
made them more than welcome on the best stages 
of Europe. Caribaldi was a servant in a shop in 
Rome in his youth, first appeared on the stage 
when 24 years old, and came to Vienna when 
near 30. The year before he had sung an air 
* So Mozart wrote the part of the Queen of Night just to show 
off his sister-in.law Hofer’s bravura powers,which were a great 


card at Schickaneder’s theatre, and the manager would of 
course have it so, 





with great applause in several theatres, which 
happened to be in E flat, and thence he had 
drawn the conclusion that that key was specially 
favorable to his voice. It so happened, too, that 
the first opera in which he sang in Vienna was 
Gassmann’s “I ’Amore Artigiano.” and that an 
air in E flat therein had gained him immense ap- 
planse, and thus his notion had became a sort of 
fixed idea. 
there was no air in that kev, and the voung com 

At first he tonk 
to Caribaldi only an air in the second act, which 
leads into a terzet, and left him to think that the 
air in the first act was not written. “Which vou 
“Or 
course,” replied the other—thongh it was long 


Unluckily in) Salieri’s new o;era 


poser was in doubt what to do. 


will surely write in E flit ?” said the singer. 


since finished in B flat—and there was now no 
time to change it. 
er singer of the company—a good musician and 
friend of Caribaldi—whom he called Signor 
E-la-fa* on account of his E flat whim—and ask- 
ed what he should do. 


Salieri went to Poggi, anoth- 


Poggi looked the air through, saw it was good, 
and told him to tell the copvist to set three flats at 
the heginning of Caribaldi’s vocal copy, for as he 
could not read music, if he only saw the three 
flats that would be sufficient. Poggi also prom- 
ised to help carry on the deception, and hoped 
that here was an opportunity to care his friend of 
his nonsense. Two days before the performance 
Salieri took the air to the singer, whose eye, as 
the composer saw, turned immediately to the 
signature, which was quite inorder. Salieri sang 
the music, Caribaldi was much pleased with it, 
and on that daycommitted it to memory. Luck- 
ily for the joke, the air was one of the pieces 
which received the most applause. On the sec- 
ond evening, when the orchestra and singers as- 
sembled on the stage before the commencement 
of the performance, Trani, leader of the orches- 
tra, addressed Caribaldi with : ‘Well now, friend, 
you will no longer fancy that the key of E flat is 
the only good one for you, now that you have 
gained such roars of applause with an air in B 
flat.” 

“You are joking,” replied the singer. “In my 
part three flats stand at the beginning; hence 
the air isin E flat.” 

“Ha, ha! three flats for the key of B flat !” re- 
turned Trani. 

Caribaldi turned to Poggi and asked, if the air 
really was in B flat ? 

Poggi, to carry on the joke, gravely replied by 
asking: “Are not three flats at the beginning ?” 

“Most certainly,” , 

“Well, if that is the case, and the air is in the 
major, then it must be in E flat.” 

“It is in B flat,” here interposed Caratoli, an- 
other great singer belonging to the company. 

“No, in E flat,” persisted Poggi. 

Meantime Trani had brought the score from 
the orchestra, and showed Caribalidi his air with 
two flats, who at last began to see through the 
trick. At this moment Salieri, ignorant of all 

® See Bianca’s Gamat in ‘Taming the SLrew.”” 
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this, entered. Caribaldi snatched the wig from 
his (own) head, and threatening in pretended 
wrath to hurl it at the young man, cried: “Ha! 
thou rascally masterkin!” Salieri, guessing in- 
stantly the state of the case, fell upon one knee 
before him, and imitating an air Caribaldi had 
recently sung in another opera both in song and 
action, began : 

Eccomi a’ piedi tuoi. 

Mira, bell’ idol mio, 

Un reo d’ inanzi a te. 

A general laugh—the singer put on his wig 
again and laughed with the rest, and from that 
moment, as Poggi had hoped, was cured of his E 
flat whim. 

Salieri in this connection gives another instance 
of the power which these uncultivated singers 
gained in committing music to memory. The 
story is of the celebrated Banti, many years 
prima donna in the London Italian opera, toward 
the close of the last century. The last time she 
was in Vienna—which seems to have been about 
1785—she came to Salieri and requested him to 
compose a Hallelujah for her to sing at some great 
church festival or other to which she was invited. 
He complied, and brought the composition to her 
and asked her to sing it, that he might see wheth- 
er itsuited her voice before he wrote out the parts 
for the instruments. 

“Dear master,” said she, ‘I blush to own that I 
hardly know the names of the notes; but asI am 
gifted with a good memory and some natural tal- 
ents for singing, I retain very well anything 
which I have heard two or three times, and per- 
form my tasks not without applause.” 

“You might well say,” remarked Salieri, “with 
the greatest applause.” 

He then sang the Hallelujah. She fourd it 
splendidly adapted to her voice, and besought 
him to repeat ita second and a third time; the 
fourth time she sang it herself, not mistaking a 
single note. The piece was 132 bars long! Sal- 
ieri could not refrain from saying : 

- “Madame, if I had not composed this piece 
yesterday, myself, I should take what J have just 
heard for adream.” Two days aft-rwards she 
sang the piece in the church and ravished all 
hearers. She was the daughter of a Venetian 
gondolier, and began life there as the street song- 
stress Georgi. Burney has much to say about 
her. 

When Gassmann, some weeks later in Lent 
returned from Rome, the theatre being shut, Jo- 
seph took his young favorite’s opera for one of his 
after-dinner concerts, that the master might hear 
his pupil’s work, and was greatly pleased to 
find that Gassmann not only found no important 
fault against the elementary rules of composition, 
but was clearly very much gratified with the gen- 
eral tone of the single numbers, with the musical 
ideas, with the character of the music in general, 
and especially with the fitness of the musical 
thought to the character of the drama. 

Not long after, (1770) Boccherini gave Salieri 
the text to’a pastoral opera, “L’ amore innocente,” 
which he composed and which had great success ; 
and the same year, a very poor text upon Don 
Quixote (Don Chisciotte), an opera in one act, 
with @ great many dances interspersed, which 
was not at all to the taste of either Salieri or the 
public, and which failed very decidedly. Still 
there are some fine melodies. The music of the 
pastoral was afterwards used in a ballet, and no 





doubt the good pieces of the Don Quixote were 
not lost ; for Salieri was as economical in the use 
of good ideas as Handel himself,—if out of place 
or lost in one work, they were introduced into 
others. 

One of those operatic subjects, which has been 
treated by a legion of poets and composers, both 
under the same and under different titles, is the 
story of Rinaldo and Armida in Tasso’s “Jerusa- 
lem delivered.” Salieri’s fourth work for the 
Imperial stage was a grand opera with choruses 
and dances, on this subject, text by Luigi Coltel- 
lini; composed in 1771. It was a custom of Sal- 
ieri, when he had a text drawn from any histori- 
cal or poetical work, as in this case, to make such 
work, while engaged in composing his text. his 
exclusive reading. So now the passages of Tas- 
so, which had furnished the text of “Armida,” 
were read and studied to the exclusion of all else, 
and led him, with the daring of youthful genius— 
he had not yet completed his 21st year—to write 
a sort of pantomime, or, as we should now-a-days 
say, programme music, for an overture. As there 
was of course to be no scenic representation of 
the idea, a few words at the beginning of the 
text book gave the clue to the composer's idea, 
and the overture was a great success. The pro- 
gramme was substantially this—Ubaldo’s landing 
on Armida’s Enchanted Isle being the subject : 

A thick fog envelopes the island ; Ubaldo forces 
his way through; the monsters set as guards at- 
tack him; he puts them to flight, climbs with vast 
labor the cliffs, and crossing the table land reaches 
at length the delicious valley, which is seen when 
the curtain rises, at the close of this overture. 
Mosel speaks of the principal numbers with great 
warmth of praise, and in relation to the closing 
piece, a recitative and air of Armida, he quotes 
Salieri himself, who says: ‘*'t is of hellish effect, 
of course ad locum, and a proper finale to an 
opera which is almost entirely of the diabolical 
sort.” 

Whether the young man had direct aid from 
the counsels of Gluck is not known; but “So 
much is certain,” says Mosel, “that the treatment 
of his text, es; ecially in the instrumented recita- 
tive, the sort of accompaniment, and the thor- 
oughly scenic construction of the whole, are com- 
pletely in Gluck’s style; and, had he not been 
compelled to introduce bravura passages here and 
there, this ““Armida,” for beauty and flow of mel- 
ody, would actually deserve a higher place than 
that of Gluck.” 

Young as he was, he composed in 1772 three 
operas; “La fiera di Venezia,” comic opera with 
choruses, text by Boccherini, which had a splen- 
did success; “Ji Barone di rocca antica,” text by 
Petroselini of Rome, performed May 12, and giv- 
en 18 times that season ; and “Za secchia rapita,” 
text by Boccherini, Oct. 21, and given 10 times. 
Of these the third had least success and deserved 
it least—the text was bad and did not fire the 
composer ; the second belonged in the classof the 
really successful pieces of the day; but the first, 
for its excellence and for its firm hold upon the 
favor of the public, was the talk of old people in 
Vienna more than fifty years later—during which 
half century Mozart, Beethoven, Cherubini, Ros- 
sini had risen upon the sta e. 

Salieri was now known, and so widely as to re- 
ceive an invitation to the court theatre in Stock- 
holm for three years, which he rejected through 
the influence of Joseph. 





In 1773 he composed the comic opera, “La 
Locandiera,” text by Dominik Pogzi, after one of 
Goldoni’s comedies—another success—the music 
being purposely kept subordinate to the drama 
nowhere covering up the text and in the finales 
being almost entirely set parlando. This was the 
last of his brilliant pupil’s works, which Gassmann 
lived to hear and enjoy. He died January 22, 
1774, his wife and children finding in the grate- 
ful Salieri, so long as he lived, a fond and active 
protector and helper. 

(To be Continued.) 





Carl Maria Von Weber. 
A LIFE PICTURE. 
(Continued from page 211.) 


“As we intimated above, from the fact of his be- 
ing a theatrical manager, the nature of Franz 
Anton had probably gained in energy and quick- 
ness, but not in solidity of thought or strictness of 
sentiment. The airiness of his manners, once 
very becoming in the young ensign, had now con- 
tracted a certain amount of unpleasing disregard 
for morality: his cavalier-like tendency to dom- 
ineer was changed into a somewhat rough lust 
to command, expressed in a tolerably bouncible 
tone; while, above all, on his constantly praise- 
worthy endeavor to put himself forward and 
create a brilliant impression, there had fallen a 
reflection of property-gold and stage magic, so 
that persons not exactly well-inclined towards 
him, without more ado, designated his demeanor 
as boastful and full of braggadocio. 

“It was the influeuces already mentioned which 
preserved the more modest and greater intelli- 
gence of the son from at all reflecting in such a 
way as to strike people, these qualities, and so 
far diverted his westhetic taste from following his 
father’s tendencies, that, subsequently, he often 
revolted openly against the assertions of the old 
man, whom, notwithstanding, he loved so dearly, 
especially when they assumed the form of exag- 
gerated praise of his (Carl Maria’s) own talent. 

“One of the few obscure trails in C. M. Von 
Weber’s life and acts, otherwise so transparent 
and pure, is the circumstance of his always sub- 
sequently avoiding, with the utmost care, all men- 
tion of his father’s having been a theatrical man- 
ager, and of the members of his father’s family 
having been employed in his theatre. Even in 
his short autobiography (which, as a specimen 
of his mode of treating subjects of this kind, we 
give in the third volume of this work). C. M. 
Von Weber passes over in silence every detail 
connected with the first fourteen years of his life, 
and, with more child-like love than historical truth, 
envelopes Franz Anton’s course of action, in so 
far as it relates to the first principles of education 
imparted tothe son, in a halo of carefulness, 
a domesticity, and repose which encircled 

ranz Anton’s unquiet head rather in the recol- 
lection of the son than in reality. 

“One thing is certain; Franz Anton left no 
path untrod to awake in his younger son eminent 
talent, endeavoring to take him about the tem- 
ples of all the fine arts, in the hope that the boy 
would feel at home and become a high priest in 
one of them. When music did not strike sparks 
from the boy’s soul with the rapidity and brillian- 
cy Franz Anton desired, masters of drawing, 
painting, and even copperplate engraving, were 
engaged for the child, as could easily be done in 
Nuremburg, because there were always aconsid- 
erable number of artists of repute residing in this 
gem among the old art-cities of Germany. It is 
now no longer possible to discover who these 
masters were. but it is evident, from small works 
dating from this period, andin the posession of 
the family, that Carl Maria was not without ap- 
titude for the technical details of the plastic arts, 
though he did not attain in any of them an a- 
mount of actual skill sufficiently considerable to 
warrant any one in decisively assigning the exis- 
tenoe of real talent in him. 

“There is, however, scarcely any doubt that, 
subjected to the sole influence of the form of in- 
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struction which Carl Maria enjoyed under the a 
pices of Franz Anton and of his elder brother, Fri- 
dolin, all his natural gifts, even the most important, 
would have assumed the character of a plant, anx- 
iously made to blossom in a hothouse and that the 
entire artistic development of the man would 
always have retained something dilettante-like 
and hurried about it, since, in Franz Anton, the 
violent propensity for percieving manifestations 
of geniusin his pupil, as well as an erroneous 
and amateurish idea of the special expedients of 
talent, caused him to think rather lightly with 
regard tothe sterling worth of the implement 
which he had to give the disciple in order to form 
the latter’s ideas. The mechanical exercise of 
art; the process of obtaining mere dry manual 
skill, of mind and body ; the task of learning the 
alphabet of art ; the increase of capability, until 
the latter is exerted unconsciously; the fact of 
doing something everyday in art-production, 
which resembles the walking, standing, eating 
and drinking of life, and without which even the 
greatest talent is unable to formulate its concep- 
tions, and which can be attained only under the 
permanent and serious pressure of the roof of the 
schoolroom, by the sweat of one’s brow, under the 
earnest supervision of inexorable masters, and to 
the hardly won possession of which the greatest 
lights of art and science have frequently attach- 
ed greater weight than to their own talent, and 
the uuconditional necessity of which is so grandly 
made a matter of doubt by the new téndency in 
music, appeared to Franz Anton, who was him- 
self a selftaught man, very far from being of 
sufficient importance for him to regulate his plan 
of education in conformity with it. The boy, 
while still spelling out the theory of harmony, 
was expected to compose: he painted in oil and 
water color, and sketched on copper, before he 
was able, without fuss and with certainty, to use 
his pencil upon paper. 

“Though a kind fate introduced in sufficient 
time into his life men of more earnest mind and 
of greater conciousness to teach him, Carl Maria 
had to contend against his father’s educational 
tendencies up to a period of his existence when 
only so strong a will as his own could have suc- 
ceeded in once more ploughing up, aud sowing 
with what had been neglected to be sown in his 
boyish mind, his own youthful soul, which was 
swelling with fruit, and already promised to bring 
forth a harvest.” 





Rossini’s Mass. 
(From L’ Illustration,translated in the London Musical World). 


A great musical event bas occurred. Rossini 
has composed a solemn mass, for four vocal parts, 
with solosor soli; and it has just been performed, 
for the first time, in the grand and magnificent 
mansion that the Count Pillet-Will has had con- 
structed in the Rue Moncey. I should fill a vol- 
ume were I to attempt a description of this dwell- 
ing, which is fit for a king. But what are mar- 
ble, gold, velvet, and brocade, compared to the 
glorious éclat which distinguished its inaugura- 
tion, and to the unexpected manifestation of a 
genius, transformed, and revealed to us under a 
fresh aspect, when we thought it was long since 
silent for ever ? 

On the 29th of February, just past, Rossini 
was seventy-two years of age, and yet it was in 
the course of last summer that he quietly wrote, 
without the slightest effort, the admirable work 
_ I was fortunate enough to hear a few days ago. 
You feel, at the very first bars, the mighty inspi- 
ration which animated this great artist thirty years 
since, when he took it into his head to stop short 
suddenly, at the culminating point in his glorious 
career. The author of Guillaume Tell rises be- 
fore you tohis ful? height, and you perceive, with 
astonishment, that neither time nor inaction has 
caused his wonderfully gifted intelligence to lose 
aught of its power. There is the old facility of 
invention; the old abundance of melody ; the 
old nobleness and elegance of style ; the old novel 
turns; the old richness of harmony ; the old au- 
dacity and the old success in modulation; the old 
vigour of conception and of expression; the old 
skill in the arrangement and employment of the 








voices; and the old masterly and sovereign art 
in the general plan of the work and in the particu- 
lar plan of each separate number. 

Those miserable musical hacks who think they 
know everything,because they have written, some- 
howor other, a certain number of four-part 
fugues, at the same time that they acknowledged 
in Rossini that genius which it would have been 
difficult to contest, indemnified themselves by 
accusing him of a wantof science. They forgot 
what Grétry remarked, and which, in my opinion, 
ought to have been sufficient to settle the question: 
“‘ He who possesses genius without science posses- 
cs everything, but does not know what to do with 
it.” In his dramatic music, Rossini did not make 
use of scholastic formulas, because they would 
have been out of place. But was it possible that 
anyone could imagine Rossini had attained such 
firmness of touch, and such perfection of form, 
without having gone through all the studies mark- 
ed out by the great masters of art in their pro- 
gramme ; without having travelled over the en- 
tire circle of musical rhetoric? The religious 
style admits, nay. even demands, what the theat- 
rical style rejects, and, therefore, in his M s 
Rossini has given to the fugue, the fugued stfle, 
and the concerted style, that place which is their 
due. His Christe Eleison is written with that 
learned art of which Palestrina has furnished 
such fine models. It would be difficult to find a 
finer and more delicate web of canonic imitations. 
The Credo terminates in a fugued piece, worthy 
of the greatest masters, and which Cherubini him- 
self would not disown. 

Lastly, the Gloria in Excelsis has for its con- 
clusion a fugue which is immense in its develop- 
ment, grandiose in its effects, and unequalled in 
its interest. Every well educated composer can 
arrange a subject anda counter-subject; he can 
take them, either entire, or in fragments, through 
the relative tones; and he can end by condensing 
them in a stretto, hrought about more or less_skil- 
fully. But to impart to the result of this almost 
mathematical labor character, expression, and 
color; to embue it with variety, nice gradations 
and contrasts; to satisfy the most experience: 
ears, and at the same time, to entertain those a- 
mong the audience whoare utterly strangers to 
such combinations, requires something which 
Heaven, for centuries, has deigned to accord to 
only a ray number of privileged individuals, 
such as Handel, Haydn, Cherubini, and Mozart. 
Equally inspiredwith any one (!) of these mighty 
artists, Rossini has produced a fugue which ig 
even more a work of genius than of science; a 
picture dazzling the imagination; a hymn seizing 
on, tonching, and inflaming the heart. The com- 
mencement of the “Gloria,” which appears after 
the fugue displays incomparable ardor and 
majesty. 

Following this fine introduction came, success- 
ively, 4trio for contralto, tenor, and bass; an air 
for the tenor; an air for the bass; and a duet 
for soprano and contralto. All these numbers 
very in rhythm, color, and expression, accord- 
ing to the sense of the words and the sentiments 
to be expressed. The duet for soprano and con- 
tralto: Qui tollis peccata Mundi, miserere nobis, 
is distinguished by indescribable tenderness, mel- 
ancholy, and grace. In the Credo, Rossini has 
followed the example set by Cherubini, in his 
Coronation Mass. He makes the chorus repeat 
Credo! Credo! after the enunciation of each ar- 
ticle of belief. But the imitation ends here, and 
Rossini exhibits treasures of melody to which 
Cherubini never possessed the key. The Cruci- 
ficus has served as the text of a soprano air. 
The words passus et sepultusest in it are render- 
ed with an unapproachable depth of expression. 
The chorus comes in again at the words: Etres- 
urrezit tertia die. It isa triumphal song of extra- 
ordinary dash and brilliancy. 

The “Offertory” is an organ-piece worthy,as far 
as its composition goes, of S. Bach; but it is per- 
vaded by a melancholy and dreamy charm, of 
which even Bach himself (!) rarely knew thesecret. 
The brilliant and majestic commencement of the 
Sanctus is followed by a Benedictus, for two voices, 
a marvel of grace and elegance. Lastly, the Ag- 
nus Dei, a phrase of infinite tenderness, commenc- 





ed by the contralto, and terminated by the cho- 
rus on the words: miserere nobis—dona nobis Pa- 
cem, fills the soul, at one and the same time, with 
sadness and with hope. 

This masterly work still awaits an orchestral 
accompaniment not yet written. At the first 
performance there were only two pianos and a 
harmonium to support the voices. Still, the fee- 
bleness of these executive resources did not de- 
stroy the effect, except ina few passages where 
the vigour, the brilliancy, and the marked accent 
of the violins were required. But such cases 
were rare, for M. Georges Mathias presided at the 
principal piano. The two Sisters Marchisio sang 
the solos with MM. Gardoni and Agnesi. The 
highly fashionable audience redemanded the 
“Cum Sancto,” the “ Sanctus,” and the “Agnus 
Dei.” The most enthusiastic applause broke 
forth after each of the principal numbers in this 
masterly production. 

G. HEQUET. 





A New Mass by Rossini. 
To the Editor of the London Musical World. 

The great event of the week, as you may fancy, 
is the mass, entitled “ Petite Messe Solennelle,” 
by Rossini. The rehearsal took place on Sunday, 
and the performance on Monday night, in the 
newly built hotel of the well known banker, 
Count Pillet Will. At the rehearsal were pres- 
ent about 150 people, mostly great celebrities, 
and friends of the illustrious master; at the per- 
formance the “ Haute Finance” and friends of 
Count Pillet Will—about 500 persons. 

The mass is written for soprano, alto, tenor, 
and bass solo, with chorus, and, for the present, a 
grand pianoforte, supported occasionally by a @ot- 
tage and an harmonium. The whole bulk of the 
orchestral accompaniment (to be scored this sum- 
mer in Passy, where Rossini is soon going) was 
played by M. Mathias, professor of the Conserva- 
toire, one of the most admirable performers I ever 
heard. Though the chorus pretended to be un- 
der the direction of M. Cohen, the real leader sat 


P at the pianoforte, and all M. Cohen could do was to 


follow M. Mathias, who, besides this accompani- 
ment—a most fatiguing one—had a long and not 
very amusing prelude to play, in which Rossini 
has tried to imitate the old style of piece called 
Ricercare. This piece was composed years be- 
fore the mass, and—entitled Prelude F'uguass¢— 
was only inserted on the occasion. Precisely at 
the appointed hour the old master arrived, and 
took his seat next to the grand Erard, by the side 
of M. Mathias, with whom he conversed during 
the whole of the performance. The two sisters 
Marchisio, Gardoni and Agnesi, sitting just behind 
him, took the solo parts; a comparatively very 
small chorus of about twenty voices was contrib- 
uted by the Conservatoire ; and the audience—in- 
cluding Meyerbeer, Auber, Carafa, Mario, Du- 
prez, and numbers of the most illustrious compos- 
and artists--were in trembling expectation, every- 
thing in this enjoyment-making town creating 
excitement. The sign was given, and the short 
introduction being played, the “ Kyrie” began. 

Now let me tell you at once that the mass con- 
tains three pieces of a very unsacred character. 

Let me admit, at the same time, that: more 
than once words have tosubmit to the scansion, 
“ Filiis” or “Gloriim,” though in the same piece 
you hear often enough “ Filiiis” and “ Gloriim.” 
But having made these concessions to fair truth, it 
must be said that on the whole the mass is a grand 
work, worthy the great old master, full of simple 
dignified melody, written by a thorough musician. 
The fugue in the finale of the first part—*Cum 
sancto spiritu”—is a large, masterly workep and 
imposing piece; the “ Kyrie” is charming and 
full of genial modulations; the “Gloria,” striking- 
ly majestic; thé “Crucifixion,” one of the most 
attractive and edifying of solos. The “ Sanctus” 
contains a chorus without accompaniment ; and 
the contralto solo has a wonderfully mysterious 
and new effect, through the chorus entering and 
interrupting the solo. 

Gardoni and Carlotta Marchisio, who sang mar- 
vellonsly, were covered with applause; so wer 
Barbara Marchisio and Agnesi; but the on 
piece encored, without any possibility of resistance, 
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was the fugue, “Cum Sancto  spiritu.” You 
know whata Paris public is. I leave it to you to 
explain the fact. 

The composer—who was not present at the 
performnace, but only at the rehearsal—was near- 
lv crushed by congratulations; ladies pressing 
round him, kissing him. chattering away and cry- 
ing. Meyerbeer called him “Jupiter,” and Au- 
ber said—I/ a des dispositions. si cela pouvait le 
faire travailler. M. Bagivr. director of the Ital- 
ian Opera, offered Rossini £12.000 for a new op- 
era; but all this seemed to make a very superfi- 
cial impression on the old spoiled child of Paris 
society, Rossini. He knew the sensation he 
would create, and, though no human being could 
be indifferent to such an ovation, the impression 
soon passed away, and when I saw hima few 
hours afterwards, at his house, he showed me a 
bag just arrived, and said: You see of what use 
is La Gloire. This is real, this is something. 
Would you know what it was? A bag full of 
vegetables, sent him from Palermo by an adinir- 
er of his operas—as very often the best possible 
things to eat and drink are sentto him, who ap- 
preciates them mightily. Your's, 

Paris, March 16. L. ENGEL. 





Auber.—The Secret of Long Life. 
“Spiridion,” in a recent letter from Paris, says : 


The great secret of the long life people attain in 
Europe is the constant practice of the maxim, Festina 
lente. They make haste slowly by frequent resting 
on the wayside for repose or for nourishment. ‘They 
eat frequently in the course of the day, but never a 
great deal atatime. They eat to prevent the body 
fi®m consuming its vital juices—never for surfeit. 
Look at Mons. Auber, for instance, who, in his 
eighty-second vear has given us a new opera comique. 
He has attained his long life solely hy care, He is 
one of the most methodical men in Paris. He is an 
early riser and he goes to bed late, hut he sleeps in 
the middle of the day, and his lare hours are passed 
away with pretty music and beautiful women, that is 
in society which raises gentle emotions, but kindle 
none of those fierce passions which consume men. 
He spends his afternoons in his comfortable carriage, 
gaily whirling along the Avenue des Champs Elv- 
sées, or over the smooth roads of the Bois de Bou- 
logne, constantly in a lively and animated scene, 
which prevents the animal sspirits from stagnating. 
This is the condifion of health and life, a gentle cur- 
rent, neither too swift nor too slow, but rather the 
former than stagnation. Besides, he makes it a point 
of duty to go to every military review, to all the 
races, to the first performance of every new piece, to 
all the sights to be seen in Paris, from anew dancing 
girl in one of the public halls and a new songstress in 
one of the cafés chantants to the reception at court of 
the Annamite ambassadors. Although he has been 
for sixty-six years an attentive spectator of every 
sight in Paris, he has not become téred of sight-seeing 
I must repeat to you a story about him and his house- 
keeper. 

He lives as cosily as a bachelor can live, in the 
Rue St. Georges, where he not only has sumptuous 
apartments, but has stables, (where he passes two 
hours every morning talking to his horses) scarcely 
surpussed by those of the Emperor. He never sells 
an old horse that has served him, but keeps him com- 
fortable in his familiar stall until he dies. All of his 
domestics are gray, and have been with him for years. 
His housekeeper is past seventy, and has lived with 
him these thirty years gone. She is a great grumbler, 
and was recently complaining before Mons. Auber of 
her hard fate in being obliged to work at her age. 
You are to know that her work is merely nominal ; 
an active under-housekeeper really does the work, 
and the former is simply a superannuated servant, 
who is still allowed to hold the key-basket to save 
her from the humiliation of conscious retirement. 
The other day she was unnsually peevish. Mons. 
Auber, to quiet her, said; “But see here, my child, 
it certainly is a hard thing to have to work, yet you 
know I have to work as well as you.” She replied ; 
“THere is a great deal of difference, nevertheless, he- 
tween our work, for you do all your's sitting.” Musi- 
cal composers enjoy no more immunity than herocs 
from the contemptuous eyes of their servants, 





A Poet in a Pet. 


Since the ‘“Mouse’s Petition,” dear to good little 
boys and girls, Mr. Punch has seen nothing more 
piteous than a Poet’s Plaint, which has just appeared 
in the Atheneum. It is indeed a sort of Singing- 





Mouse’s Petition. The sorrows of the unhappy bard 
must be deep indeed to cause him to emit so lament- 
able a wail, and we should like to wipe his eyes and 
comfort him, if we can. 

Prosaically stated, his case is. He, Mr. Henry F. 
Chorley, being by profession a Poet, was employed 
to write English words, or words which he might 
suppose to be English, as a “hook” for the opera 
called Faust. Mr. Punch had the jov and delight of 
reading these words in his stall at Covent Garden, 
and he recollects thinking that though they were not 
worse than Mr. Fitzball’s lyrics, they were not so 
melodious as that other Poet’s remarkable strains. 
But as Faust was not sung in the Chorleian dialect, 
but in Italian, this did not matter. But when it was 
decided that Faust should be performed, in English, 
at Her Majesty's Theatre, and Mr. Sims Reeves was 
to be the victim of the Personage whom Lord West- 
bury “has dismissed with costs,” the unsingable 
character of the Poet Chorley’s divine verses became 
a serious fact, and inshort the great English tenor 
was obliged, after vain attempts to sing them, to stip- 
ulate that he should be furnished with language 
adapted to the music, and to the expression of the 
various passions of Dr. Faustus. Such words were 
obtained (there must he another great poet in exis- 
tence, in addition to Fitzhall and Chorley, and who 
shall say that this is not England’s Augustan age ?) 
and Mr. Sims Reeves made a grand success. The 
words were printed in the theatre-hooks as ‘“Altera- 
tions,” the honor and glory of them remained to 
Poet the Second. He has borne the laurels vicarions- 
lv, for some time, but how they seem too heavy for 
his pensive brow, and he has disclaimed them in that 
part of our esteemed contemporary, the Atheneum, 
wherein Mr. Chorley usually disports himself with 
quaint intimations that some Lady whom the town 
admires is not altogether so bad an artist as she would 
be if she were worse, or in similar acridities. He 
complains, with a sweet and touching sadness, that 
Mr. Reeves, without leave from or “warning to” 
him, the Poet, discarded his effusions and sang those 
of the other Poet. And as he appeals to the public, 
it would be rude, as well as unkind, not to notice his 
hard case. 

We have been thinking how best to comfort him, 
but there nre some woes which refuse assuagement 
and which time only can cure. Shall we scold Mr. 
Sims Reeves? It certainly was very hard-hearted in 
him to refuse to spoil a great part, in the fate of which 
his own reputation and the interests of the theatre 
were at stake. He should have felt for the Poet, and 
strnggied throngh his unsingable lines. If the result 
had been failure, and the singer had damaged his 
fame and the opera had not drawn, and the manager 
had lost his money, and the company had been dis- 
handed ; never mind, there would have heen balm in 
Gilead, and also in Columbia, for the Poet Chorlev’s 
inspirations would have been sung. But Mr. Sims 
Reeves woul have artistic words, and the Poct wails. 
Poor dear Poet! Will he dry his eyes and be pleas- 
ed if Mr Punch looks into the book, and takes out 
one of the dear little songs which the Poet Chorley 
has written? Let us try: 


“Who needs bidding to dare 
By a trumpet blown ? 

Who lacks pity to spare 
When the field is woan! 

Who wonld fly from foe 
Tho’ alone and last ? 

Or hoast he was true, 

As coward might do, 
When peril is past ?” 


There now. Is not that pretty and musical, and is 
not “blown” a neat rhyme to “won,” and is not the 
first question lucidly pnt, and is it not sweetly true 
that a coward might boast when peril is past, and 
when a foe is alone and last, would it not be absurd 
to flv from him? Come, Poet dear, out of an opera 
full of gems like this you can afford to let a few be 
sacrificed to the absolute necessity of having the opera 
properly sung. That’s well—we are calmer now ? 

What? A fresh outhrenk! What’s the matter 
now? Rest, rest, perturbed poet. What is it? 
“Mr. Santley (the admirable Valentine) found that 
he could not make the Poet’s words in the dying 
scene effective, and got others.” Nay, this is piling 
up the poetical agony, Pelion npon Osea. Punch 
feels unequal to do more in the comforting line. Here 
are the two leading artists of the English stage unit- 
ing to protest that Mr. Chorley is not a lyric poet. 
We give up. All we can say is, that he had hetter 
take the opera-honse, and come out, himself, as Furst, 
singing his own divine poetry, and afterwards he can 
give his candid opinion of himself in the Atheneum. 
—Punch, March 12. 








Miss Kellogg as “Margaret.” 
To the Editors of the Evening Post : 

The opera is crowded, every inch, on the “ Faust” 
nights, but our people do not.seem to know what a 
great thing is done there. Clara Louise Kellogg, a 
daughter of our own land, repeats at every represen- 
tation of “Margaret” a greater dramatic triumph 
than any achieved on our boards since Matilda Heron 
took the city one evening, some teu years ago, and 
awoke in the morning to find it at her feet. But 
there is a difference, for while that great actress was 
scarcely known hefore, and got her fame in a single 
night, Miss Kellogg has been growing under our eyes 
from year to year. We have enjoyed her singing — 
its clearness, purity, freedom from tremolo and clap- 
trap — with that unconscious pleasure which precision 
withont formality, and an art so perfect as to have no 
trace left of its schooling, is able to give, 

With all the merit of Miss Heron there is a degree 
of stage exaggeration, and a shade, not to say of 
coarseness, but a something that reminds us of the 
absence of the highest delicacy. It is not the privi- 
lege only, but the vocation of Art, even in depicting 
the homeliest or coarsest phases of life, to invest its 
subject with an atmosphere through which, without 
distortion or exaggeration, a suggestion is made of 
something higher. In this way Art, by whatever 
means it works, be it painting, poetry or drama, con- 
nects the temporal with the eternal, and suggests the 
reality of which all earthly and sensible objects are 
shadows or outgrowths. So the inner truth fs reached 
through the outer fact. In this very thing we see the 
difference between genius and what is less than genius. 
The “ Margaret’’ of Goethe is a rustic maiden —‘‘ cin 
armes junges Blut,’’ as she describes herself : 

“Bin weder Fraulein, weder schén ;”’ . 
but the poet, without violating the sphere appropri- 
ate to his subject, makes the girl a heroine — bring- 
ing out, as genius only can, the poetry and beauty 
that lie, by divine right, in the humblest being. Miss 
Kellogg takes the character in sympathy, and gives 
the lowly ‘‘ Margaret ” transfused by a true lady’s in- 
tuitions. The hand that “ist so garstig, ist so rauh,” 
loses nothing of its homeliness ; but is, nevertheless, 
softened to the spiritual sphere into which the life-tale 
is translated for us. The odds, in this respect, be- 
tween Miss Kelloge’s “ Margaret, ”’ and Miss Heron’s 
“ Camille” needs no pointing. It detracts not from 
the appropriate merit of the latter to say that the for- 
mer is superior in kind. 

A minate showing of the excellent points in the 
“Margaret” now before the public is not here in- 
tended. It ought to be described and set down in the 
records of dramatic art, by a competent pen, for 
reference and encouragement hereafter —as the 
triumphs of a Siddons stand for us now. In the 
estimate, the help and hindrance which the artist 
meets in the combination of singing with acting 
should by no means he overlooked. Music gives to 
the genius that can use it (to no other) a mighty 
scope and freedom, and this is Miss Kellogg’s advan- 
tage. She is not confined to the comparatively bar- 
ren range of colloquialism, but expatiates in the bird- 
like flight (yet limited to earth’s atmosphere, as the 
bird’s flight is) of song. It is difficult, therefore, to 
separate, in her case, the actress’s from the vocalist’s 
part—they are necessarily so interwoven, and harmo- 
nize so perfectly. Miss Kellogg’s acting is like her 
singing. It has the same naturalness, simplicity, 
and charm—the result of a cultivation so high as to 
have surpassed meretricions tricks--and we are be- 
guiled into the same forgetfulness of the machinery 
and material appliances of her art. This judgment 
is confirmed by every repetiton of the opera. ‘There 
is scarcely a pose that is not graceful, scarcely a ges- 
ture that is not appropriate. And there is such a 
breadth of power displayed, too, from the artlessness 
of the girl, who, after refusing Faust’s hand, turns 
on her step to look after him, and from the glee and 
prettiness with which she prattles over the splendors 
of the jewel-case; to the womanliness of her love 
confession in the garden, the depth of her sorrow on 
the cathedral steps, and the sublimity of her renunci- 
ation, when the “‘ holy hosts” come, at her prayer, to 
save her. Among so much that is to be praised, and 
in such variety, one can hardly select a single ex- 
ample, but there is, perhaps, nothing finer than the 
angular start of sharp anguish when, in the writhing 
prostration of her sorrow, ‘‘ Margaret” hears the ac- 
cusing voice of the evil spirit taunting her. 

Gounod’s music is favorable to the purity of Miss 
Kellogg’s impersonation, being severe and classic— 
almost bare, sometimes, in its simplicity. This kind 
of music, however, is the most difficult to render; as 
young ladies will find who attempt to sing the ballad 
of Thule--(wretchedly, unpardonably butchered— 
ont of all likeness to the charming original it is, too, 
in the opera)—to sing it to appreciative ears that 


have heard Miss Kellogg’s cadences. C. B. C. 
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Music Abrowd. 


Berwin. Fromthe humorsome correspondent of 
the Musical World (London), we take the following 
paragraphs. 

From Jan. Ist, to Dec. 31st, 1863, there were 527 
performances at the Theatres Royal of this capital. 
Of these, 276 were dramatic; 162, operatic ; 65, bal- 
letatic ; 23, mixed, or ‘‘ permiscuous ;” and 1 con- 
certatic, 270 performances w eregiv en in the Opera 
louse, while 257 took place in the Theatre Royal or 
“* Sch: tuspiclh: wus.” There was, also, in commemo- 
ration of the Battle of Leipsic, an entertainment giv- 
en in the Opera House, and consisted of the second 
act of Meyerbeer’s Fe/dlager in Schlesien, together 
with a number of tableaux vivants. There were 39 
different operas and 17 ballets produced. Two ope- 
ras were novelties: M. Gounod’s Maryarethe, other- 
wise Juust, and Herr G. Schmidt’s La Réole. The 
new ballet was entitled Der Markt, and proceeded 
from the head, or—perhaps, more correctly speaking 
—the heels of M. Petipa. The sole operatic reviv- 
al was that of Le Domino Noir. Margarethe was play- 
ed 48 times; La Muctte,9 times; Der Freyschiitz, 7 
times ; Jon Juan, Fidelio, Le Lac des Fées, and Il Tro- 
vatore, 6 times each; La Macon, 4 times; Les Deur 
Journeées, 4 times; Marie, 6 times ; Armida, 4 times; 
Bon Soir Sig Pantaion, 5 times; Czaar und Zim- 
mermann, 5 times ; Les [uquenots, 5 times; Le Nozze 
di Figaro, 4 times; Die Zauberflite, 4times ; Die lus- 
tigen Weiber von Windsor, 5 times ; La Réole, 5 times; 
and Oberon, 5 times. 

Since my last letter the operas performed have 
been Margarethe, Robert le Diable, Le Domino Noir, 
Il Barbiere, Ernani, Die Zauberflite, and La If ‘igliea 
del Reggimento. To these must he added Michael 
Beer’s drama of Struensee, with Meyerbeer’s music, 
which has been performed and repeated, the public 
filling the house in every portion the nights of its 
representation. The public and the critics are, by 
the way, diametrically opposed in opinion to each 
other on the subject of this piece. 

The eighth Sinfonie Soirée of the King’s Private 
Band possessed a more than ordinary interest, in 
consequence of its heing the two hundredth concert 
given by the Band, since the members took into 
their own, hands, in the year 1842, the direction of 
the concerts, and devoted the proceeds of the fund 
or their Widows and Orphans. The reputation of 
these concerts is European, and Herr Taubert may 
fairly boast of having done much towards establihing 
it. “He has been th sole conductor since 1844, sue- 
ceeding Herr Henning, who retired in 184: 2) and 
Mendelssohn, who left. Berlin in 1843. The pro- 
gramme on the present occasion was made up excla- 
sively of works by the great masters, Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven, in the following manner.—Haydn’s 
Symphony in D major; Mozart’s Concerto for the 
Pianoforte ; and Beethoven’s Symphony in A major. 
These grand compositions were played in a manner 
worthy of such works. Especial praise, moreover, 
is due for the splendid mode in which Herr Taubert, 
who executed the Piano-forte Concerto, was accom- 
panied. 

Dr. Hans von Biilow, as I must henceforth style 
him—since the Jena University, as I duly informed 
you, have granted him a doctor’s degree, honor’s causa 
—Dr. Hans von Biilow has been considerably to the 
fore lately. He made a great splash, for instance, 
with his third Soirée, when he played Beethoven’s 
Sonatas, Op. 106. 101, Sla. (Adieux, Absence, et 
Retour), and the Variations inf. He came ont, too, 
in considerable force, as conductor at the fourth and 
Jast Subscription Concert of the Gesellschaft der Mu- 
sik-Freunde, or Society of the Lovers of Music, 
which took place at the Singacademie. Of course, 
the works of beau-papa Listz were not forgotren, the 
concert commencing with that composer’s “ Prelude 
and Choruses” to Herder’s Ent fesselter Prometheus. 
These pieces, though never before heard in Berlin, 
were written as far back as 1850, for the inanguration 
of the “ Herder” Monument at Weimar. The other 
night, when Dr. Franz Liszt’s musie was executed 
vocally by the members Stern’s Gesang Verein, and 
instramentally by Liebig’s band, expressly strength- 
ened by sever: ‘al extra hands, everybody was of course 
highly ‘delighted. The musie was “ reizend” n“ wun- 
derschén,” * gdittlich.” All this it may be; but there 
is one thing it will not be, according to my convic- 
tion: popular. The music of a Party does not he- 
become the music of a People as easy as the fanatic 
supporters of the School of the Future imavine. 
There is one reason why I feel very thankfal that I 
have heard Dr, Liszt’s music to the Entfesselter Pro- 
methens, and that is the probabilities are, I shall not 
hear it again in a hurry, for there are so many of 
the ex-Weimar ( Capellmeister’ s vocal and instrumen- 
tal effusions, such, for instance, as the “Gran Mass,’ 








the oratorio of Die heiliqe Elizabeth, and a host of 
others, still unknown here, that Dr. Hans von Biilow 
will be some time in getting through the list, and 
coming round again to our friend Prometheus, “Solu- 
tus or Vinetus; ” “ Gefesselt or Entfesselt;”? “ Un- 
bound or Bound.” ~—A_ horse of quite a different 
color, by which I would imply a work having, thank 
goodness, nothing in common with the above music 
of Dr. Liszt—I allude to Becthoven’s Eighth Sym- 
phony—followed. Even the disciples of the Future, 
who constituted nine tenths, I should say, of the an- 
dience, were compelled to admit and absolutely forced 
to enjoy its countless beauties, which, had they been 
less great, or less perceptible, would have suffered 
severely by the draeging tempo which the conductor 
Dr. Hans von Biilow, thoncht fir, especially in. the 
Menuetto, to adopt. Another “last”? concert was 
that given, on the 4th inst., by Carlherg’s Orchester- 
verein. The entire series consisted of six concerts, 
which may fairly he pronounced to have proved sne- 
cessful. The place of honor in the first five was 
assigned to works by the great classical composers 
from Haydn down to Mendelssohn, thonzh eomposi 
tions by Schubert, Se humann, Gade, Cherubini, and 
others were not wanting. Among the most modern 
pieces executed, I may mention the overture to Vine- 
ta, by Wiirst ; the overture to Blanbart by Taubert; 
the “ Polonaise ” from hy Meverbeer sand 
Sy mphonies by Ulrich and Goltseh. The gre nt at- 
tractions in the programme of the sixth concert, were 
Cherubini’s overture to Aneacreon s Mendelssohn's 
Overture to A Midsummer Night's Dream, and a 
Symphony (No. 2), by Beethovug. 
Lerrsic.—liedel’s Verein lately cave a perform- 
ance of sacred music, when the subjoined pieces were 
performed: “De Profundis,” by Clari; ‘* Magnifi- 


Sruensee, 





cat,” by Seb. Bach; “Christnacht,” by Bronsart, 
and “Heilig,” by Em. Bach. The solos were sung 
by Mesdames Reclam, Julie Flinsch-Orwil, Mad. L. 
Lessiak, Herren Schild and Weiss (the former 


gentleman from Solothurn, and the latter from Dres- 
den). The whole performance went off extremely 
well and reflected great credit upon the members of 
the association. Atthe nineteenth Gewandhaus Con- 
cert, the programme contained the Overture to Fide- 
lio, Beethoven ; Violin-Concerto, Beethoven (exeen- 
ted by Herr Joachim); Cherabini's Overture to Medea, 
and Mozart’s Sinfonie Concertante (performed by 
Herren Joachim and David) The secand part of 
the concert consisted of Franz Schubert’s Pianoforte 
Duet, op. 140, transformed by the instrumentation 
of Herr Joachim into a symphony. 

The receipts of the preceding Concert were devo- 
ted to the orchestral pension fund The pieces con- 
stituting the programme.were : Snohr’s “Nocturne,” 
Op. 34; the “Prelude ” to Loherarins Spohr’s 1D 
minor Concerto (No. 9); and © Le trille du Diable,” 
hv Tartini, the last two pieces heing performed by 


Herr Joachim, in his very. best style. Madame 
Flinsch sang an air from Handel's Posalinde : “ Deh 
vient non tardar, from Le Nozze; Mozart’s song, 
“ Das Veilchen,” and Becthoven’s “ Neue Liche neues 
Lchen.” 

Paris. The fifth concert at the Conservatoire 
(Société des Concerts) began with Beethoven’s 8th 
Symphony, of which the allegretto was bissé, as it 


Boston. 


mance of Benjamin, from 


Mile. Dorns sane the ro- 
Mehul’s Joseph, and ina 
MM. Bussine and Warot 


and sang the snblime 


always is here in 


trio from the same, with 


The latter gentleman declaimed 


air from the Abencerages, by Chernuhini, with fine ef- 
fect, says the Revue Musicale. Mme. Massart, the 
rianist, made a sensation with the Concert-stiick of 


Weber; and Mozart's G minor Symphony ended the 
M. Georges Iain! must have been satisfied 
its head,” 


just quoted. — The following con- 


concert. 
with the orchestra, which has placed him st 
says the authority 
cert offered a Haydn Symphony; a Psalm by Men- 
delssohn; fragments of Beethoven’s musie to the bal- 
let of Prometheus: 
Beethoven’s B flat 


Handel’s Judas Maece 


Passing from the Litth 


chorus ef elves from Oberon: 


Symphony ; and a chorus from 
Feeus. 

: theatre of the seleet, at*the’ 
Conservatoire, to vast circles of the Cirqne Na- 
find . Pas 
** Concerts pte iires de 


we delonp still buey with his 
Classique,” reveal, 


at small 


poleon, 
Inu signe 


ing symphonic splendors to the thousands, 





price. The sixth concert of the season had for pro- 
gramme: Symphony in D, Mozart; adazio from 
fourth Symphony, Bocthoven; Overture to Ruy 
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Blas, Mendelssohn; Andante, Haydn; 7th Sym- 
phony, Beethoven. — At the preceding concert a 
work of a living composer, Franz Lachner, of Ma- 
nich, excited a good deal of interest. It was not 
exactly a symphony, but in form somewhat 
an orchestral ‘ Suite,” composed of four 
Minuet, and March. 


Society of Musie, at a re- 


analo- 
gous, 
pieces : Variations, 
The Academic Sacred 
cent concert, performed selections from the oratorios 
Elijah and Miserere, Pergolesi's 
Dixit Dominus, pieces hy Carissimi, Palestrina, & 
Schulhoff, the 
in which he iia dy 


Prelude, 


Samson, Jomelii’s 


pianist, gave a concert last month, 


people by his transeription of 
to 


the Oheron overture, * pushing its last limirs t! 


art of adapting great instrumental compositions to 


” Considering Schulhoff simply as a com- 


the piano. 


poser, the critic of the Perne ‘* does not fear to re 
peat that his works bring him near to Chopin!” 


One of the new pondents says of Gou- 


ySpaper corres) 

nod’s new opera: 

©Miroilt hy the composer of 

in Paris with snecess 
Piovenesl M. 


lily 
' 


“ The new opera of 
*Fanst,’ has been produesd 
The subject is taken from 
Michael Carré nreparing the 
mostly of the idvlie and ts noted for the abun. 
dance of melodv—the first two acts being, et, 
crammed with delicious tunes. The third has mach 


poem 
ttto, “The musie is 


order 











mysterions supernatural music, but the fourth reverts 
to the flow of melody. In the fifth act there is a 
chureh scene, with an organ pliving as in * Fanst 


M. Sendo, the celebrated musieal eritie, does not con- 


sider ‘ Mireille” equal to ‘ Faust,’ but other critics 
say it is superior.” 

M. Gounod has also had a Semphony (in FE flat) 
brought out at the Cirque Napol on, of which a cor- 


respondent of the London Musical Worl 
“MM. Gounod’s 


SAVS. 


Symphony. is the mo-t wearisome 





affair it is possible to hear, Tt is divided into four 
parts : Allegro, Adagio, Scherzo, and Finale, not one 
of which enisodes contains a striking motive to enide 
the ear in the midst of a mess of chords of in ental 
modulations, and of littl effect coloring, which 
fleet by so rapidty that you sre soon tired of them 
It is evident that M. Gounod was not created and 
sent into the world to comyponet ahsolute music, and, 


at the verv most, the anthor of Faust has in him only 
just sufficient stuff to write an 
pass the limits of a simple introduction. 
is certain, namely: that the Svmphonv 
nod is a pale imitation of the manner of Mend 
tender the vent, 

sweet dreamy spirit which 
the German composer. M. 
ssohn what a clever mechanic is to a 
who has tonched everything, 
Posterity will not forget.’, 


overture Ww Nich shall 
One thing 
M. 
elsaohn, 
ind the 
rnish the works of 
Gounod is to Mendel- 
great musician, 


and left a work which 


of Gon- 


ness, immense ft 


withont the 
distin 


Viexvva.—There is come talk here of erectine a 


new and commorions hall for concerts and other 
performances, Herr Johann Stranss is the principal 
mover in the enterprise. The official programme of 


the Italian Opera season is published Amone the 
novelties promised is Verdi’s Balla in Maschera. Pa- 
cini’s Saffo, and Donizetti's Par/s/na will! he revive a. 
oe r r the stock-operas will he Ofe//o, DB 

Lieve Trma, [ Puriteni, La Fialia ey Re rinento, 


Don Fee Lucrez sia Roraia, Maria dé Rohan, Ln- 




















cia di Lammermoor, In Traviata, Ll Troratore ker 
Rigoletto, and Fiorina The artists will he Mesdames 
Barhot, Lotti: Della Santa, Volpini, Artoe; Signori 
Mongini, Groziani, Pardini, Giaditti, Bartolini, 
Everardi, Pandotfini, Saecomoni, Angelini, Cornaveo, 
and Zucchini. The subseription is guaranteed for 
48 performancet. 

There is little doing in the wav of concerts. Selia- 
mann’s overture to Julius Corser was p “formed at 
the last Philharmonie Coneert but one It did no 
prov tnee any deep impression Berlioz’s “Carnival 
of Rome” was more snecessful, A very interesting 
Historieal coneert has been viven hy ’ A. Zell 

“nerr, who selected the following works for porform- 
ance on the eeceasion: 1. Moedrigal, by Thomas 
Talis, Madrigal, by Folin Dowland, Dance Song, by 


Thomas Morley, a//a capel’a (6th century): 2. 
Partita fovertnre)—Larvo, Fucrato, Aleomande, Con- 
rante, Aria, Menuetto, Pinale by Theophile Mutat 
(17th century), for the harmonium : 3. ‘Pheee “chan. 
sons ” (Nos. 4,5, 6.), by Thibaut, Kine of Nivorre 
(Troubadour, [3th century); 4... Ponta-sia by Henri 
le Jenne, >. “Canzon und Fughette,” by Joo. Wilh. 
Fare hhe ‘— for 5 instruments (17th 
tury) 5 Two duets for sopranos, by the 

Clari ‘sth century); 6. 8 \leeretto, 





een 
Abbe 
An- 


: : 
stringed 
two 


Mata (ki 
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dante, Cantahile), by C. Philip Emanuel Bach (18th 
century), for the harmonium ; 7. aria from Fratonte, 
by Nicolo Jomelli (17th century) ; 8. Sonata for the 
Pianoforte (Allegro, Maestoso, Vivace), by Nichel- 
mann (17th ceuturv); 9. a. Song: “Du bist die 
Ruh,” by Franz Schubert; 6. Andante from the 
Fifth Organ Sonata, by Felix Mendelssohn, c. “Per- 
by Anton Rubinstein (19th century) ; 
and 10. “Busslied,” for bass solo, six-part chorus, 
and harmonium, by Meverbeer. 


sian Song,”’ 


Co.oGnre.—The following compositions were per- 
formed the Gesellschafts Concert, under 
the direction of Ferdinand Oiller: Part I.— 


eighth 


Herr 


at 
at 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


| the literary faculty, the literary side (so to speak) | 
| principle, and were least drawn off by tempting 


Symphony in © major, with the final fague, by Mo- | 


zart; Overture and scenes from Tphigqente in’ Aulis, 
Gluck (Agamemnon, Herr Julins *Stockhansen); 
Violin Concerto, No. 7 Spohr (Herr Leopold Auer) 


Part Th.—Cantata, “Lielster Gort, wann werd ich 
for hass solo, chorus, orchestra, and organ, 
J. S. Bach (so'o, Herr Stockhausen); Romance for 
Violin, Becthoven, and “ Perpetuum mobile,” Pa- 
ganini (Herr L. Aner): Scotch Song, with pianoforte 
accompaniment, Beethoven, (Herr Stockhausen) ; 
124, Beethoven. Mozart’s splendid 
Symphony was exceedingiy well played, and 
movement greeted with the most hearty applause. 
Herr Stockhausen was eminently successful in’ the 


sterhen ? 


Overture, Op. 


music of Avamemnon 
most fivorable impression bv his execution 
pieces assigned to him. and altogether the concert 
zek has heen engaged atthe Stadttheater for a limited 
The first part in which she ap- 
peared was that of Susanne in Le Nozze di Figaro. 


number of nights 





Stretrrearpt —At the last concert of the Associ- 
ation for Classical Sacred Musie the programme con- 
tamed: Prelude and Fugne (D major), for the or- 
gan, by J. S. Bach; “De Profundis” (Psalm 130) 
by Giovanni Carlo Maria Clari (horn, in 1669, at 
Pisa; died, in 1750, at Pistoja): Quintet from the 
oratorio of Die Pilgrime, by Johann Adolph Hasse 
(born, in 1690, at Bergedorf, near Hamburg ; died, in 
1783. at Venice); ‘* Heilig,” by Carl Philip | Eman- 
uel Bach (1779); Psalm 128, for two solo voices, by 


ITerr Auer, also, created a | ‘ Es 
of the | rude music of nature gradually grew into the 


| proved practicable ? 


zach | 
| in the art of composition. 


| 


of humanity enjoyed one of its most complete and 
vigorous developments. Not to know them and 
their works, not to be imbued with their spirit 
and moulded to their manner, is to ignore what 
in a certain representative sense is the most expe- 
rienced and truly cultivated part of ourselves; it 


| is to fling away the staging of the past and begin 


| like savages anew. 


to do something uniqne and excellent ourselves in 
our own way; but why not enter the paths which 
men like ourselves have happily opened and 
If we have any original 
force in us, willit not abide with us even to the 
end of such paths ? 

In Music the “classies,” the cherished models 
and text-books of the classes, are of comparatively 
modern date. Yet music, like literature, has its 
classics, its established models of form and method 
It finds them in those 


brave, inspired old geniuses, in whose hands the 


. : 
‘ | wonderful forms of the music of Art: the men, 
went off with vreat &/at —Madile, Leonoldine Tuc- | 


Maximilian Stadler, (born, in 1748. at Melk, in Low- | 


er Austria; died, 1833, at Vienna); “ Offertorium ” 
by Mozart; Trio, “Ave, veram, Corpus,” by Luigi 
Cherubini (born, in 1760, at Florence ; died, in 1842, 
at Paris); Organ Sonata (No. 5, D major), by Men- 
delssolin ; “ Benedictus ” by Ferdinand Hiller; and 
Psalm 113, by Ludwig Stark. 


Dwight’s Journal of Flusic. 
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The Term “Classical” in Music. 
There is great vagueness in the ordinary talk 
about “Classical music.” The term has a variety 
of meanings and is made to cover things unlike 


and heterogeneous. On the other hand, in its 


most limited application, it becomes pedantic. | 
| ever antic and fantastic in its attempts at novelty, 


But what is now the pedantic is undoubtedly the 
literal, formal, soulless copy of what wasoriginally 
the true and generous use of the term. For it 
implies a setting up of models, it appeals to exam- 
ples held in reverence, which to imitate appears 
a safer and a wiser course than to start off ignor- 
antly upon one’s own vagaries and open paths 
which lead no one knows whither. Pedantry is 
only the outward, mechanical, Chinese copy of a 
once genuine and living recognition of the truly 
excellent. 

Of course the term “classical” in Art bears 
some analogy to the same term in literature, and 
in the same manner appeals to certain well-estab- 
lished and enduring models as the ground-work 
of all true study. It isa matter of classes and 
of text-books. There is a course to go through. 

In literature, it is the great Greek and Latin 
authors, whose authorship was so genuinein power 
and spirit, so complete in form, so clear and pure 
in style, as to become an authority and pattern for 
others after them. They represent a period when 








whose musical creations were a practical unfold- 
ing of the germ@ of music, according to their 
innate divine laws of proportion, combination, 
harmony, into full and perfect forms of Art. In 
them natural music, became scientific, learned; 
that is, in their works we find the principles, the 
éternal laws of music, best illustrated. It is no 
longer a vague, wild, wolian harp-like phenome- 
the world 


non, floating about in mysterious 





Those of them who adhered most strictly to the 


fashions and popularities of the day, naturally 
became the classic models for musical students. 
Palestrina, Bach and Handel especially so. 

Now some are narrow and pedantic enough to 
limit the term classical to these, and to think 


| nothing sound which wanders far from them. 


Possibly we may be inspired | 


They forget that genuine Art must have fro attri- 
. r sal 


butes: one is learning, but the other is inspiration, 


genius; one may be acquired, the other cannot. 


Bach and Handel, and the later names whom we 


snatches of melody; but its principle of order | 


has been found and logically developed : and now 
apiece of music is a connected discourse, in 
which a melodic theme unfolded, treated, 
brought into relation with kindred themes, and 


is 


woven as a motive or primitive fibre into a com- 
plex organic texture. Those who first did this 
(working of course in an ascending series of 
greater and greater successes,from Orlando Lasso, 
through Palestrina, throigh Bach and Handel, 
up to Mozart and Beethoven) of course wrought 
earnestly. They had got hold of the genuine 
thing. Mere fashions, weak aspirations after 
novelties and specious effects, had no part, or at 
least a very small part in their labors. Hence 
they could always be appealed to as genuine. 
Das ist das Wahre! (that is the true thing !) said 
Beethoven of Handel. And all the more modern 
music, however various in form and _ spirit, how- 


rests on 
To make 


even to the Liszts and Waeners, 
this classic ground-work of culture. 

musicians, the works of the great contrapuntists 
must he studied. Counterpoint—Punctum contra 
punctum, point against point,—is the derivation, 
of the word. It describes a composition in several 
parts or voices, note answering to note, each part 
having its distinct individual movement, yet all 
together intertwined into a beautiful, complex, 
harmonious whole. Canon and Fugue followed 
by the logical necessity of things; for this very 
logic of nature is itself a fugue; and the fugue 
principle, variously modified and more or less dis- 
tinct, runs through all nature and all Art. Fugue 
is the form of free, harmonious motion, type of 
the infinite everywhere in the finite. Set water in 
motion, and you have wave chasing wave, which 
isa fugue. These old masters got hold of this 
principle of nature and wrought it out gloriously 
into their works, their fugues and choruses, their 
masses and oratorios, their sonatas and sympho- 
nies. 





call classical. were all men of genius; if they 
have all met in certain common principles of Art, 
because all so profoundly true to nature, which is 
one in ail ita infinite variety, still they have each 
wrought from a decided individuality, of genius. 
Mere imitation of their form and manner cannot 
make one classical; for what makes the models 
themselves classical is, that they imitated no one, 
but sought the real laws of art, whether in the 
labors of their predecessors and masters, or in 
new experiments of their own. They made na- 
ture, art, the soul, God, their master. 

This element of genius admitted, together with 
the perpetual change of circumstances, local and 
historival, and we see that the term “classical,” 
to preserve any good and worthy meaning, must 
constantly extend its arms and take in wider and 
wider varieties. It is absurd to limit it to a cer- 
tain number of old masters, and to later copyists 
of them. Thus we approximate by a_ negative 
process to a clear and sensible use of the term. 


Pere Ae et ence ee 
Concerts. 

The past fortnight with us has not been musi- 
cally rich; the Music Hall being occupied by a 
Catholic Fair, and the Mephistophelian chill of 
the east wind mildewing the very heart strings of 
all musical and genial feeling. There has been less 
than usual to hear, and less of the right mocd for 
Yet we have some things to record. 


hearing. 

Only one Organ Concert, owing to the Fair 
aforesaid. This was on Saturday afternoon, April 
2, and Mr. W. EvGene THAYER was the organ- 
ist, and this was his programine : 


1. Grand Marche Teroique, Schuhert 
2. Sonata in D. No. 6, Mendelssohn 
8. Offertoire for Vox humana, W E. Thaver. 
4. Prelude and Fugue, in E Minor, Rach 
§ Marche Offertoire. Battiste 

Romanza, from 8th Symphony. Havdn 


“1D 


. Concert Variations Star Spangled Banner, W.E Thayer 

The Bach Prelude and Fugue were of the right 
kind, what there was of them. But the notable 
feature of this programme was the sixth Organ 
Sonata of Mendelssohn, played for the first time 
onthis organ. All the six are interesting and 
will reward frequent hearing, although they arg 
not great as compared with Bach. Since the 
Great Organ was opened, our organists between 
them have made the constant portion of the au- 
diences somewhat familiar with the set. They 
have now all been played to us, with the excep- 
tion of the fifth. Mr. Lang has identified himself 
with No. 38, playing it repeatedly; Mr. Paine 
with No 4, in B flat; Mr. Parker with No. 2, in 
C minor; Mr. Morgan gave us No 1, in F minor, 
Not the least interesting, and indeed one of the 
fullest of matter and most Bach-like in some points 
of style and treatment, is this elaborate and diffi- 
cult one in D minor (ending in D major), which 
Mr. Thayer interpreted to us quite clearly and 
successfully. It opens with the plain Choral: 
Vater unser (“Our Father who art in Heaven”), 


















































given in fall harmony, and this forms the subject 


of a series of variations. The first (Andante Sos 


tentitowith soft stops) reminds one of the “Trio So- | 


natas” of Bach, by the interweaving of three dis- 
tinct melodie parts, one of which, in sixteenths, 
winds like a murmuring streamlet in and out. 
In the second variation the Pedal has a figured 
bassin triplets, while the hands play the Cho- 
ral in full harmony. 
the melody, between a duet-like succession of 
broken phrases in sixths and thirds in the upper 


part and a short, fragmentary sort of acecompani- | 


the Pedal. The next is very rapid, 
Allegra molto, the canto fermo being executed for 


ment in 
a while onthe Pedal, and then divided among the 
several upper voices, accompanied all the while by 
a flying arpeggio figure, which becomes a little 
monotonous by so long continuance, and brouzht 
to a stand-still at last by a plain statement in full 
harmony of the first and last lines of the Choral. 
The Fugue is made out of the Choral, changing 
its even 4-4 time to 3-4; its lively rhythm, and 
its dignified and simple keeping, make it truly 
edifying. Tere the listener fancies the’ Sonata 
ended; but not yet; there follows a Mendelssohn- 
ian peculiarity, an Andante in the major, full of 
childlike piety, but perhaps too modern in its 
coloring for the antique Chorale of Luther. In 
the third Sonata, likewise, he has placed that 
sweet little Andante tranquillo at the end; thus 
departing from the usual and the natural Sonata 
form, as if he had felt, while seated at the organ, 
that prayer and peace ought to exhale with the 
last breathings of the pipes, 





On Sunday evening, April 83d, Mr. Writcox, 
with the singers of the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception, and with the Great Organ, gave a 
concert in aid of the Fair. 


sistance, also, from other artists, as the following | 


programme shows: 


1. Organ. Fugueon B. A.C H. Rink’ 
Mr J. H. Willcox, 

2. Motette ‘Splendente Te Deus,” Mozart 
8. Religious Meditation, For Violin and Organ,  Eichberg 
Messrs. Eichberg and Lang. 

4. BassSong. ‘ Pro Peccatis.”® Rossini. 
Mr. P. H Powers, 

5. Andante, From Symphony in © Minor, Gade. 
(Arranged for Two Performers at the Organ.) 

Messrs. Lang and Willcox. 

6. Song. ‘* The day is done.” Balfe 
Miss Annie L Cary. 

7. Andante Religioso, and Finale. Faom Trio in D minor. 


Mendelssohn. 
Messra. Eichberg, Fries, and Lang. 
1. Soprano Solo and Chorns. ‘: Alma Virgo,” 
Solo by Mrs. Prescott. 
2. Organ. Ave Maria, (introducing the Vox Humana) 
Cherubini. 


Hummel. 


Mr. J Hi. Willeox, 
* Cujus animam,” 
Mr. W. F. Barrell. 
‘* God everywhere,’ with ‘Cello obligato, Lachner. 
Messrs Powers and Fries. 
** Haee Dies” 


8. Tenor Song: Rossini. 


4. Song. 
5. Chorus. Graziola 
Tf all Fugues were, as the non-classicists in 
music think, products of mere learned ingenuity, 
or “mathematics” (to use a term which we have 
heard even skilful and popular organists apply to 
them), then might this Fugue, in which Rink 
was not the first to try his hand upon the whim- 
sical subject of Bach’s name, be reckoned just as 
good as if old Bach himself had written it. No 
doubt Rink’s Fugue is learned and ingenious, 
and somewhat interesting, at least to the one 
that plays it. But does it not lack precisely 
what Bach had, and what makes his Fugues, and 
all his music, cherished as immortal classics, 
namely: genius ? Not mathematical but musical 
genius; the imaginative, inspired, poetic faculty 


In the thirdthe Tenor takes | 


He had valuable as- | 


| 








—*the vision and the faculty divine,” which in | 


his out working took the form of fugue as natnrally 


as in Shakespeare it became Hamlet or Midsum- | Kiicken. 


| 
| 
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mer Nioht’s Dream This foene of Rink’s ts un- 


inspiring he iits trittysrore l it ts ' laborious 


school exercise, although in form and stvle he is 


always clear and elegant. The slow introduction 
(Grave), with its much unison, sounds as empty 
as it does grave. The simple statement of the 
subject three times over seems to call attention 
like a schoolmaster, or Mr. Speaker’s mallet. 
The first developement is sombre and lugubrious, 
without real edifying tenderness and depth of 
feeling. 


companying figurative subject is brought in, for 


And when the time quickens, and an ac- 


much of the way it seems empty and artificial. 
Dry, in short. Only an unbeliever in all fagued 
or contrapuntal music ever says this after hearing 


This fugue by Rink 


has been in England and elsewhere, we believe, 


the great works of Bach. 


one of the test pieces of organ playing, and Mr. 
Willeox was equal to the test. 

The Motet by Mozart, apparently one of his 
earlier and less church-hke pieces, was well sung 
and gave scope for that sort of florid organ accom- 
The 


Andante by Gade was a pleasing reminiscence of 


paniment which tickles the ears of so many. 


that first Symphony of the young Dane, which 
Mendelssohn praised so much. The movements 
from Mendelssohn’s Trio were, of course, played 
with piano-forte ; why introduced on such an oc- 
casion we know not, unless to avail still farther 
of the presence of Mr. Eichberg’s violin in music 
of “high refinement ;” but good as music, and 
good in the rendering. The solo singing was ex- 
cellent, except that the sweet but undeveloped, 
tenor voice of Mr. BARRELL could 
We wonder if 


untrained 
not cope with “ Cujus gnimam.” 
anybody thought Longfellow’s beautiful Psalm 
any the sweeter for being done up in the Balfian 
music. 

The Orcnestrat Unron, onsted from the 
Music Hall, has flown to the Boston Theatre, 
where on the last two Wednesdays it has been 
giving, not Afternoon Concerts, but “Gala Mati- 
nées ;” what the mysterious rites so named con- 
sisted of how should we know, since we forgot to 
be invited! On the first occasion, however, we 
chance to know that there were lots of children 
present, who were very happy. One little maid- 
en tells us that she liked the Fifth Symphony the 
best of all, and that the overture to “Semiramide” 
was splendid too; that crowds of people clapped 
their hands when Miss Ryan sang “O my son,”and 
a German ballad; that the waltz by Lumbye and 
the “Faust”potpourri were pretty, but not so won- 
derful as the Symphony—we fear the little maid- 
en was in the minority—at least among the mi- 


” 


nors; and that “Gala Matinée,” after all, means 
nothing but a very nice concert, with hosts of 
people, in a great theatre ; with a gorgeous scene 
(a ducal audience chamber) behind the orchestra 
and the star-spangled banner in colossal folds for 
“a brave o’erhanging firmament.” 

Of this week’s Gala Whiat’s-its-name we only 
know the programme. The orchestra were to 
play the Pastoral Symphony (in spite of the east 
wind), Lindpaintner’s “Battle Overture,” We- 
ber’s “Invitation to the Waltz,” and accompany 
Mr. B. J. LANG and his pupil, ALice Dutton, a 
child of 12 years (hér first public appearance) in 
a Grand Duo Concertante for two pianos, on the 
Gypsey March in “Preciosa,” arranged by Men- 
delssohn and Moscheles. Miss RyAN was tosing 
“Che faro from “Orpheus” and a ballad by 
By next Wednesday we trust that 
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galas and gales will be well over, and that with 
westerly Spring breezes the uiusie will Hy back 
to its old perch in front of the big Organ. We 


hear nothing, but even while we write the wind 


has changed (at last) into a hopeful quarter. 


On tHe Horizon.—Two good things at 


least 
heave in sight. 
1. Next Saturday, the 23d of April, isthe great 


Tricentennial, or Ter-centenary (as they call it in 
London—either name is awkward enough and well 
enough) anniversary of the birth of SuaKspeare 
(great type of all that there is gen/a/ in human life) ; 
and Mr. B. J. LANG annonneces a musical celebration 
thereof, to consist of the music to the “ Midsummer 


‘Night's Dream,” to be followed by “ The first Wal- 


It will he 
given in the Music Hall, with the combined force of 


purgis Night,” both by Mendelssohn. 


the whole Philharmonic Orchestra, a chorus made up 
of the best quartet choirs hereabouts, and for princi 
pal singers: Miss Houston Mrs. J. S. Cary, Miss 
A. L. Cary, probably Mr. Wm. Scuraunsrakprer 
(just returned from California) for tenor, Scuraurn- 
STAEDTER frére, baritone, and Mr. Ryper, basso. 
Mr. Lang is bestowing careful pains on the rehear- 
sals, and all musical lovers of Shakspcare and of 
Mendelssohn will look out in season to secure the 
privilege of listening. 

2. The Hanper anno THaypn Society are get- 
ting ready a performance of “Elijah” for the last 
oratorio of the season. 

The usual Saturday afternoon Organ Concort will 
take place at the Music Hall next Saturday. 


Our Orcantsts.—Several changes and new ap- 
pointments have recently been made. The West 
Church (Dr. Bartol’s) will sadly feel the loss of Mr. 
Joun K. Parne; but Harvard University, at which 
he has been for two years musical instructor, has long 
been eager to secure more of his services, especially 
as organist and choir director on Sundays, and Alma 
Mater’s arguments have been persussive Mr. 
James C. D. Parker has snececded to Mr. Hay- 
TER at Trinity Church, leaving his place at the 
Church in Arlington Street (Dr. Gannett’s) to be 
filled by Mr. W. Evcene Tuayenr, late of Worces- 
ter. 





Satem, Mass. Mr. Fenorttosa has given two 
concerts in aid of the loval sufferers in East Ten- 
nesee, resulting in the sub-tantial addition of $650. 
to the coutributions of our State. 





Wercester, Mass. The Mozart Society, for its 
annual Fast evening concert, in Mechanics Hall, per- 
formed Romberg’s “Song of the Bell.” “ Stella” 
writes : 

The choruses were sung with correctness—- no 
small compliment to the Society that it was so, two 
or three with unusual expression, and. what is gener- 
ally lacking in such societies, animation, The solos, 
quartets, &ce. were for the most part, wel given. 
The work is of unequal interest and merit, and does 
not rank with the hig! e:t musical compositions ; stil!, 
as it is well known---from its popularity in Germany, 
and contains some fine passages, and on the whole, 
even in English dress, gives a pretty good illustration 
of Schiller’s noble poem, it is weil thatthe Society 
has sungit. The accompaniments by the Mendels- 
sohn Quintette Club were fine---of course, and Mrs, 
Hammond's piano-playing, good, as usual. Afier 
the performance of the cantata, a miscellaneous pro- 
gramme was given. The Club plaved popular selec- 
tions from Faust---pleasing now, while new, but will 
they last? and Walf Fries held the great audience al- 
most breathless with one of his dreamy solos. Miss 
Houston sang, likethe true artist that she is, “Jn 
Veralure Clad,” and the litrle yerman song “Impa- 
tience.”” Her tones, ringing clearly and with singular 
purity, were very effective; a proud rebuke to the 
tremolo, ague-chill stvle of singing which has crept 
over the musical world, from the opera house and 
oratorio concert to the psalm-singers and school-chil- 
dren. Miss Perkins sang Che Furo. well. She is 
the promising pupil of Mrs. Long. Thege were 
other selections—too many, in fact—of which we 
should be glad to make mention. The concert which 
kept the undivided attention of the audience for two 
hours and a half, closed with “ The Hlearens are Tell- 
ing.’ Under the conductorship of Mr. B.D. Allen, 
the Society is capable of producing the best oratorios 


and similar works ina manner rarely equalled out of 


the large cities—not always there. 
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New York.—The Italian Opera (Maretzek’s) 
keeps on in its usual course—/ aust and Jone, reliev- 
of the old stock pieces. 
Rohert le Diable has been given several times of late, 
sith Medori as Alice, Miss Harris as the Princess, 
enoli as Robert, and Herr Hermanns as Ber- 


el] occasionally by some 


sri 
tram. 

The Philharmonic Society gave an extra concert 
in aid of the Sanitary commission, with a very small 
audience and the following queer programme : 

Part .—Svymphony No. 5, in © minor, Op. 67, 
Seethoven. Romanza from the Opera “Euryanthe,” 
Weher. Mr. W. Lorti.—Cavatina, Barbiére di Siv- 
iglia.”” Rossini, Madame Elena d’Angri. 

Part If.—Overture to “Columbus,”’ (1st time), G. 
F. Bri-tow 
" Meyerbeer. Mme. d’Angri.—Song with- 
L. Schreiber, Cornet Solo with 
orchestra ncecompaniments, Mr. Louis Schreiber.— 
Aria from “Martha,” Flotow. Mr. W. Lotti.— 
Overture to “Hail Columbia.” (1st time), Hohnstock. 
Dedicated to the Philharmonic Society of New York. 
Conductor, Mr. Theodore Eisfeld. 

Mr Wo. H. Fry has written a new opera, “Es- 
meralda,” which is to be performed in Philadelphia 
on the 2nd of Mav, by Mme. Borchardt, Messrs. 
Castle and J. R. Theodore 


Thomas as conductor. 


mon fils 


out words (1st time) 


Thomas; with Mr. 


Purtaperpnta. Our correspondent “S” writes 


us under date of April 10th. 
been with us. 


has A pleasing 


course was the introduction of a 


“GOTTSCHALK 


change from his old 
Beethoven Quartet in 


Rice, Wolfsohn’s pupil, gave his third concert a few 


one of his concerts. Young 


days ago and showed great improvement in power, 
execution and musical appreciation. 

“Tenclose the programme of WoLFsonn’s fourth 
soirce, 
47, Piano and Violin. Beethoven. 

Messrs. Wolfsohn and Thomas 
Piano Solo,—*:Faust,”’ Transcription de Concert, 
Carl Wolfsohn. 
“Tarantella”? 
Theodore Thomas. 

Quintuor. F flat major, op. 44, Piano and String 


Sonata. Op 
Wolfsohn 
Schubert. 


Violin Solo-- 


nstruments, Schumann 
Wolfsohn, Thomas, Rogzenburger,Kammerer and Ahrend. 
“Unfortunately, I was unable to reach the Academy 
in time to enjoy the whole performance, which was 
rendered additionally attractive by the presence of 
Mr. Turopore Tuomas of New York. The Schu 
mann Quintet was excellently played. Mr. T. 
seemed to have infused new energy into the other ar- 
tists, so that al] did their best, and the result was that 
pleasing, exhilarating sense of perfect sympathy he- 
tween the different performers, without which con- 
certed music interests neither player nor audience 
Mr. T.’s playing has so often been referred to in these 
columns that an extended analysis is unnecessary. 
His stvle is bold, vet chaste, and a little cold withal. 
His intonation is almost faultless ; his manner, grace- 
ful 
“Might a “country correspondent” (New York jour- 
nalists eall us provineials) inquire whether the chapter 
on “Musical Journalism,” quoted from the “New Na- 
was intended as a gentle rap on the fingers of 
The castiga- 


tion,” 
some of your suburban letter writers ? 
tion is very severe to those who feel that they deserve 
Did it 


never occur to you that the grumblers go but a short 


it. Buta word as to castigatora in general. 


way toward correcting the evils which farnish the 
staple of their chief amusement, viz, grumbjing ? 
It is so mach easier to be qnuernious than to be cor- 
rect, so convenient to point out the path, and then 
claim as mach eredit for having done this as though 
one had led the way. 

‘*Tw me it seems that those who are anxious to im- 
prove the world, and who really succeed in smoothing 
over,ghere they cannot adjust, the incongruities and 
rugzedness that annoy them, go to work in a differ- 
ent manner. ‘They attack near-lying evils and, by 
their own exainple, teach those they would have fol- 
low them. My experience with such new brooms has 
alwavs been that their zeal subsided with a rapidity 
that betokened exhaustion. Has the Round Table, 
whose recent ex cathed:d lectures on crities in general, 
and the Bohemians in particular, excited so much 


—Aria from the Opera“ Prophet,” “Ah! 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL O 
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interest, furnished examples in its own columns of 
dramatic or musical criticism of a very high order? 
Or has the New Nation done any thing remarkable 
I do not question the justice of the 
complaints of the new organs. What I ask, and 
what others desire, is that, instead of employing their 


in that line ? 


talents in fault-finding, they shall give us examples 
to follow, which, thongh they may be so far ahove the 
imitative power of “country correspondents” as to 
discourage emulation, may yet serve to furnish them 
with an ideal upon which to feast the eyes of their 
hungry souls. 

“And now to another topic—the Sanitary Fair. To 
chronicle a tithe of the musical entertainments, school 
exhibitions, &c., given for the benefit of that enter- 
prise, would involve too great an inroad upon my 
time and your colnmns. Suffice it to say that all 
who can sing, play, or recite, buy tickets or sell tick- 
ets, seem to have devoted their services to this noble 
work. More ambitious than the rest, the amateurs 
who assisted Hahelmann, design giving opera. In 
the way of oratorio music, we are to have the Judas 
Maccabeus and the Creation. 

“On the evening of the 8th, Messrs. Cross and Jar- 
vis gave their third soirée. The programme was 
very full and contained enough matter for: two con- 
certs. The first part consisted of a Grand Duo, for 
two pianos, by Kalkbrenner, and a Quartet for piano 
and wind instruments, by Mozart. The second part 
was sustained by Messrs. Jarvis and Gaertner. The 
Rondo Piacevole, by Bennett, as played by the former, 
was a pleasant revival of a wholesome favorite. Why 
do the graceful, thoughtful compositions of Sterndale 
Bennett meet with so little favor at the hands of 
American pianists? Those musical sketches of his, 
over which Robert Schumann grew so eloquent, are, 
as yet, unknown to many of our best performers. 
They would certainly prove more interesting than 
much of the pyrotechnic music of the day, and would 
well repay study. 

That there are show pieces, in which the pianist 
may find full scope for the display of great tech- 
nical skill, refined taste and thorough musician- 
ship, is a remark that must sound trite to him who 
knows anything of the works of Hummel. In the 
Concerto (op. 89), two movements of which were 
played by Mr. Jarvis, the pleasing flow of melody 
and the brilliant finger passages were delightfully 
rendered. 

“The Adagio of the De Beriot Concerto (op. 44) in 
E Minor was finely played by Mr. Gaertner. In the 
Finale vivace, occasional incertitude with the double 
stops was observable; altogether this was the best 
public performance I have yet heard at the hands of 
Mr. Gaertner. The last movement seemed very 
trivial, the pretty nothings of the Adagio awakened 
memories of something else.. Mr. G.’s large, bold 
style would do justice to some of the better violin 
music rarely heard in these days. If violinists es- 
chew the classical and cultivate the popular, we need 
not wonder that the compositions of De Beriot re- 
ceive the honors while those of Tartini, Viotti, Rode 
and Spohr lie buried in dust on the shelves of the 
curious. Why cannot Mr Gaertner or Mr. Thomas 
favor us oceasionally with a movement or two from 
the works of those masters ? 

“A fitting conclusion to this soirée was the trio of 
trios—the op. 97 of Beethoven.” 8. 


St, Lovis.—The fifth concert of the Philharmonic 
Society, (Mr. E. Sobolewski, conductor), took place 
March 17th, with-the following programme : 


Rossini. 


1. Overture.—*' Barher of Seville ” 
Mozart. 


2. Quartetto and Chorus.—from ‘*The Requiem,” 
a. Chorus.—*: Dies Trae.” 
b. Quartetto.—'Tuba Mirum.”’ 
c. Chorus —*Rex Tremendae.” 
8. Violin Solo.—Souvenirs de Mozart—*‘Fantasie op. 21.” 
D Alard. 
Haydn. 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
a. In the Country. 
6 Early Spring. 
2. Ouverture. —La Chasse du jeune Henri ” Mehul. 
8. Song. “The Dream Messengers,” Graben-Hoffman. 
4. Introduction and Bridal Chorus.—from ‘‘Lohengrin.’’ 
R. Wagner. 


4. Symphonie—No. 1 in Eb. 
1. Part-Songs. 


F MUSIC. 








Special 


Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST WU Src. 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Ce. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


The Sword that my brave boy wore. Song. 
J. G. Clark. 


A touching tribute to the memory of a son, whose 
sword. blood stained at Antietam, was,after his death, 
sent home, as a memento, by his surviving comrades. 

Sorrow. (The Beatitudes, No. 1.) Stephen Glover. 

The first of a series of sacred songs, which promise 
to be valuable ‘additions to the too scanty stock of 
that kind of music. The present one has for its text, 
* Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted.”’ 

The Sailor’s Wife. (I’ve a letter from thy sire, 
baby mine.) F. Boott. 

A charming ballad, all full of sunshine, as the heart 
of the sailor's wife was, when she heard from her hus- 
band. 


Maggie’e secret. 


Song. 


Claribel. 

Maggie, whose ‘‘heart is over the sea,” rejects, very 
civilly the attentions of her admirers in the hay-field. 
The poem is pretty, and music appropriate. 


Song. 


Song. 
Harry Clifton. 
F. Buckley. 
Two comic songs, the last one a burlesque of ** I’d 
choose to be a daisy.’ Melodies very pretty. 
Keep one kind thought¥or me. Frederick Hoffman. 


A thoroughly satisfying song, both in words and 
music. 


The dark girl dressed in blue. 


I’d chose to be ababy. Song. 


Instrumental Music. 


Tne Fountain. (Fontaine.) Georg. Regnald. 
The first of a series of pieces called ‘‘ Tone Pic- 
tures,” (Bilder in Ténen), by the above composer. It 
is very graceful, and fits easily to the fingers. Good 

for learners. 


Caprice Militaire. Op. 118. Eugene Ketterer 
A brilliant and most fascinating piece, in martial 


style. Of medium difficulty. 
Repertoire, “ Faust.” F. Beyer. 
Contains the airs of the opera, with modulations, 
&c. Of medium difficulty. 
Tone Pictures. Georg. Reqnald. 

This set of pretty pieces contains, in addition to 
No. 1 mentioned above: 

No. 2. Young Zephyrs. 
Pearls of Dew. 
May flowers. 

The Strange Story. 


Books. 


Tne Suittinc Sone Book. No. 3. 12 cts. 


This new number contains the words of a large 
number of new and popular songs. For a York shil- 
ling. you could not well get more for your money. 
This and the other two volumes contain a large cata- 
logue of popular vocal music, and are very “‘handy”’ 
to have in the pocket when going to sleigh-rides, pic- 
nics, parties, boat rides, and everywhere else. where & 
number of persons wish to sing easy and popular 
music together. 





Music py MaiL.—Music ig sent by mail. the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Bookscan also be sent at 
double these rates. 


























